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TEMPERANCE REFORMATION, 
Extract from “* The Clinton Family, or the History of the Temper 
ance Reformation,” published by the Mass. Sabbath School Society. 

Several weeks passed, before the conversations of 
the family were again turned so exclusively to the 
subject of the reformation; and if any thing, religion 
was the absorbing subject. ‘The minister wasas good 
as his word; and in accordance with the wishes of the 
family, and the promptings of his own benevolence, 
he visited them repeatedly; endeavoring as far as pos- 
sible, to aid them in their serious inquiries, anil settle 
and ground them in the doctrines and duties of true re- 
ligion. Mr. Clinton had set up the worship of God in 
his family; and throughout the entire arrangements of 
the household, every thing was now, as nearly as might 
be, in accordance with the principles and the spirit of 
the gospel. 

But neither was the subject of the reformation en- 
tirely forgotten; and, at length, John called attention 
toit, particularly by inquiring of his mother, when 
their conversations upon it should be resumed. A 
time was appointed for the next conversation, and all 
were engigod to enter upon it with nearly their former 
interest. 

[Their first subject of conversation, was the great 
Temperance Meeting in Washington City last year. 
While they were engaged on this subject, the Tem- 
perance Agent called in, and the following is part of 
the conversation which followed :—] 


John. Will you tell us, Sir} respecting the Young 
Men’s ‘Temperance Society in Boston? 

Agent. {t was formed this year, and promises im- 
portant benefits. You may have seen the preamble 
and constitution; or if not, I believe I have a copy, 
which [ will give you. 

[John takes it, and reads the preamble. ]} 
“ Preampite.—Whereas the making and vending of 
ardent spirits, and their use, are productive of a large 
proportion of the ignorance, disease, pauperism and 
crime of the nation; and whereas the moral sentiment 
and practice of the young men of the nation will soon 
become the moral sentiment and practice of the nation 
itself; and whereas the increase of intemperance, un- 
obstructed, would destroy our republican institutions; 
and whereas experience has fully proved that it 
cannot he arrested by law, and only by voluntary 
association: 
Therefore, the young men of Boston, feel themselves 
called upon by motives of self-respect, self-preserva- 
tion, patriotism, and Christianity, to maintain, by moral 
purity that independence which out fathers purchased 
with their blood; and we associate under the following 
Constitution, intending to co-operate with the young 
men of other cities, and all parts of our land, in the 
formation of a public sentiment, which shall, if pos- 
sible, put an end to the traffic in ardent spirits, and 
their use.” 
Mr, C. That isa good preamble, John. Perhaps 
you can get the young men here to form a Society. 
But you interrupted the gentleman, I believe. Will 
_ you proceed, Sir? 

gent. | was only going to add, Sir, that Dr. Beech- 
er delivered an address to the Society, which was 
interesting, 

** We should he glad if you could give us some ac- 
count of jt,’ said Mrs. Clinton. 

igent. He commenced by saying, ‘ that there was 
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a powerful organized conspiracy against the happiness | 
and life of the young men of our cities—a conspiracy | 
of which many of them were not aware. Hence, he | 
argued, the utility and necessity of such a union against | 
vice as they had established. At the head of the con- | 
spiracy, he said, are the manufacturers of ardent spir- | 
it. These ure the wholesale trafickers in the iniquity, | 
and the petty retailers in the dram-shops their subor- | 
dinates, forming a powerful army to spread abroad | 
immorality, profaneness, disease and death. And 

ives them countenance in this work of } 
evil, is, that itis all done under the sanction of gov- | 
ernment. ‘Their consciences are thus quieted in this 
traffic, though they see death seizing on the prey 
which they have decoyed and betrayed into its fell 
grasp. If their commerce in this homicide is com- 
plained of, they cry out, ‘our rights are invaded; our | 
liberty is in danger!’—Let them thus ery, said the 
Doctor; they have a right to do so; but it is the right 
of an injured community, to restrain and circumvent 
their course.” 
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NARRATIVE. 








The Bible; and the Shipwrecked Sailors, 
(From the Report of the London Merchant Seamen’s 
Auxiliary Bible Scciety.) 

A work has been published, entitled, ‘* The 
Narrative of a Voyage tothe South Seas with the 
Shipwreck of the Princess of Wales Cutter, on 
the Crozets, uninhabitedislands; with an Account 
of a Two Years residence on them by the Crew, 
and their deliverance by an American Schooner; 
by C. M. Gooprince, one of the Survivors, re- 
cently returned to this country.” 


ging her on shore, which however we at length 


it 


boat, and proceeded towards the wreck. 





The whole narrative is highly interesting; but 
as the object of your committee in quoting it is 


merely to show that in one instance at least, God | 


has been pleased to make the labors of the Society 
signally useful—they will confine themselves 
merely to such passages in the work as relate to 
the subject. The narrator states, in page 13, 
that, ‘‘ In going down the river, Captain Cox, the 
then active and zealous agent of the Merchant 
Seamen’s Bible Society, presented us with a Bi- 
ble. We thought little of the gift at the time, but 
the sequel will show that this proved to be the 
most valuable of all our stores. As, however, its 
worth was not made available till our day of trouble 
and misery, I will not dwell on it here, but pursue 
my narrative.” 

They arrived in the Downs on the 10th of May, 
1820, and on the 21st quitted the shores of Brit- 
ain, and proceeded on their voyage to the South 
Seas; and (not to make this abstract tedious) they 
made the three westernmost of the Crozets on 
Christmas Eve, the 24th of December, and con- 
tinued Sealing on the largest of these islands till 
the beginning of February. 

As there was no harbour for shelter in these 
islands, the plan they pursued was for one party to 
go on shore, provided with necessary provisions 
for several days, while the rest of the crew re- 
mained to take care of the vesscl, and to salt in the 
skins which had been procured.—(p. 18.) 

They used to visit the Sealing party, consisting 
of eight persons, every seven or eight days, take 
on board the skins collected, supply them with a 
fresh stock of provisions, and again return to their 
Vessel. 

The last time they visited the Sealing party was 
on the 10th of March. On the 17th, agale came 
on from the S. E.. accompanied by a heavy swell, 
and the Captain deemed it advisable to gain an 
offing; but at twelve o’clock at night their vessel 
struck upon the breakers. Their boat was how- 
ever, fortunately got out without any accident, 
and all hands got into her with such articles as 
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they could immediately put their hands on, but 
without any provisions. ‘After four heurs’ in- 
cessant labor (adds the narrator) we succeeded in 
effecting a landing on a more accessible part of 
the island; but our boat was swamped, and it was 
with very great difficulty we succeeded in drag- 
effected, and by turning her bottom upwards, and 
propping up one side, we crept under and obtained 
some little shelter from the rain, being all miscra- 
oly cold, wet, and hungry.”—(p. 26.) 

**On the following morning we launched our 
The first 
day we succeeded in saving the captain’s chest, the 
mate’s chest, and several planks. 

‘* On the following day, the 20th of March, we 
picked up her trysail, and some casks of bread; 
the casks however not being water tight, the bread 
was all spoiled by the salt water. The last thing 
we saved on this day, and which we found floating 
on the water, was, what proved the most invaluable 
of gifts,—it was the identical Bible put on board, 
by Captain Cox, the agent of the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Bible Society, at Gravesend, on our sailing 
out of the River Thames, as before-mentioned.— 
But too often are the gifts bestowed by the Bible 
Societies ill-appreciated; and this had undoubted- 
ly been the case with us up to this time; but it 
soon became our greatest consolation. What 
made this circumstance more remarkable was, that 
although we had a variety of other books on 
board, such as our navigation books, journals, 
log-books, &c. this was the only article of the 
kind that we found, nor did we discover the smail- 
est shred of paper of any kind, except this Bible; 
and still cquaily surprising was it, that afier we 
had carefully dried the leaves, it was so little in- 
jured, that its binding remained in a very service- 
able condition, and continued so as long as we 
had an opportunity of using it.” 

At page 30, adds the narrative—‘' I have before 
said, that the most valuable thing we preserved 
from the wreck, was our Bible; and I must here 
state, that some portion of each day was set apart 
for reading it; and by nothing perhaps could I 
better exemplify its benefits, even in a temporal 
point of view, than by stating, that to its influence 
we were indebted for av almost unparalelled unani- 
mity during the whele time we were on the island. 
The welfare of the community was the individual 
endeavor of all; and whatever was recommended 
by the most experienced, was joyfully acquiesced 
in by the rest. If ever a difference of opinion 
arose amajority of voices decided the measure, and 
individual wishes always gave way to the proposal 
that obtained the largest suffrages. Peace reign- 
ed among us; for the precepts of Him who was 
the harbinger of peace and good-will towards men, 
were daily inculcated, and daily practised. ‘‘It is 
with the greatest gratification,’’ adds the narrator, 
‘*that I dwell on this subject; and never will the 
benefits bestowed on us by that precious gift-be ob- 
literated from my mind. If ever there was a ful- 
filment of the promise as contained in Eceles. xi. 
1. ‘*Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou 
shalt find it after many days:” this simple fact 
must bring it home to every, even the least contri- 
butor to that most valuable of all Institutions, the 
Merchant Seamen’s Bible Society, for it was ful- 
filled even to the very letter:—the Bible when 
bestowed was thrown by unheeded—it traversed 
wide oceans—it was scattered with the wreck of 















our fi rk—and was indeed and in truth found 
upon ters after many days: and not only was 
the m ook found, but its value was also dis- 






coveredy and its blessings, so long neglected, 
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were now made apparent to us. Cast away on a 
desert island, in the midst of an immense ocean, 
without a hope of deliverance, lost to all human 
sympathy, mourned as dead by our kindred, in 
this invaluable book we found the herald of hope, 
the balm of consolation, the dispenser of peace, 
the soother of our sorrows, and a pilot to the har- 
bour of eternal happiness. —(p. 31.) 

There is, however, one important feature in this 
interesting statement, which must not be overlook- 
ed. The account above detailed, relates only to 
a part of the crew which was wrecked in the Cut- 
ter—the other, the Sealing party, was left on the 
island. With reference therefore to this point, it 
is added, (p. 44.) ‘It will be recollected that 
when we left the Sealing party, consisting of eight 
persons, on the 10th of March, it was our inten- 
tion to return and supply them with fresh provis- 
ions, at the end of eight days; but when at the 








expiration of that pericd, they found that we did 
not make our appearance, it was feared by them | 
that our vessel had been wrecked; and those fears | 
were corroborated by their perceiving pieces of! 
the wreck washed ashore on their island. At the | 
latter end of the year, in December, 1821, finding | 
the Seals very scarce, and other provisions scanty, | 
they determined on visiting the island on which | 
we were thrown, but without the least expectation 
of finding any remnants of the. vessel, much less 
of meeting those they had long considered buried | 
in the ocean.” | 
‘They started in their boat early in the morn-| 
ing of the 13th of the month, and reached our 
island about ten o’clock, fortunately landing in 
the very cove we had chosen for our residence; 
and the joy of all hands on meeting can much bet- 
ter be conceived than described. It happened 
that one of the Sealing party, when they went | 
ashore, had taken a Bible with him, which on 
some previous occasion had been presented to him 
by the Bible Society, and that this book had also 
proved as valuable a friend to them, as that given 
by Capt. Cox had been to us; and it added con- 
siderably to our joy of meeting, that a unity of 
sentisnent on the subject of our religious exercises 
prevailed among us, and that our daily reading 
was by no means interrupted, but rather more 
strongly enforced by the addition to our number; 
and when I state that the boisterous state of the 
weather would sometimes confine us to our hut 
for two or three days together, the comfort affor- 
ded by such a resource will be much more fully 
conceived; and several now read the sacred Scrip- 
tures with pleasure and profit who had scarcely 
looked into a Bible since the period they lvad left 
their school.” (p. 45. [London Youth’s Mag. 














_ RELIGION. 


THE PIOUS CHILD, 

Letter from the Mother, dated March 13th, 1833. 

Dear Sir:—No other consideration, but the 
possibility of its doing good to other children, 
would incline me to give this public account of 
our dear departed child. I think the memoirs of 
children which she read greatly affected her mind; 
J hope lasting impressions were made by them. 

Our little girl was lovely in her disposition, 
uncommonly kind and affectionate in her feel- 
ings; which gained for her the affection of all who 
knew her. 

When nearly 6 years of age, she became very 
solicitous about her futuré state; and she said,— 
‘*she feared she should not go-to heaven when 
shedied.”’ Every morning and evening she would 
request to retire with me for prayer; and she would 
pray herself with great earnestness and importuni- 
ty, ‘‘ that she might be one of the happy children 
around God’s throne;’’ and she would weep, be- 
cause she did not love that Saviour, who had mani- 
fested such love for her. Ske never seemed 
wearied with these exercises; but, on the contra- 




















ry, would generally plead to continue thei long- 
er, saying, ‘‘I want you to tell me m Je- 
sus.”’ I know not that there was any in ption 


of these seasons for many months. 


|always seemed interested in school, and would 


| ferings of Christ,” &e. 
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She manifested great solicitude for her brother. 
and sister; (who were older than herself) and | 
never seemed happier, than when she could in-| 
duce them to retire with usto pray. Often would | 
she weep, because ‘‘ they did not love to pray.’ | 

Her love for those who love God, was noticea- | 
able. Onee, I gave her the choice of passing an | 
afternoon in visiting; or in attending a prayer 
meeting with me. She choose the latter. 

She once expressed a hope that her sins were 
forgiven, that she loved God, and that he would 
take her to dwell with him in Heaven. It was 
then said to her, ‘‘ do you hope to go to heaven 
because you pray so much, and are so good 4 
girl?” She replied, ‘‘no, only for Christ’s sake.” 

What if you should be denied admittance there, 
would you think that right?” With avery solemn 
countenance, she replied, ‘‘ yes.” 

Her Sabbath-schcol teacher remarks, ‘‘ she 


get near to her, to listen, while she conversed with 
others.” 

She was suddenly taken ill, last November.— 
The question was put to her, ‘‘ Which had you 
rather do, get well or die?”’ 

She answered, ‘‘ I had rather die.” 

** Why?” 

‘I shall be happier. I want to be with Jesus.” 

‘¢ What! leave dear father and mother, broth- 
ers, and sister??? After a moment’s pause she 
said,*‘ I want you all to come too.”? She seemed 
to have no fears of death and the grave;—but 
calmly contemplated them, and made inquirics con- 
cerning them. During her sickness she was often 
asked, ‘‘ what she was thinking about?” Her} 
answer would always be, ‘‘ of God, or of the suf- 
When asked, ‘‘do you 
pray now?” She said, ‘‘yes, in my thoughts.” 





All her comfortable moments, during her illness, 
were employed in repeating hymns; some of which 
were very appropriate. 

Ye were not permitted to know her feelings in | 
the immediate view of death, as, for some days} 
previous, reason was obscured. But we fondly | 
hope that this lovely bud has been translated, to: 
bloom in a more congenial clime, where she will | 
flourish in immortal verdure.—She died on the 24th 
of November last, aged 6 years and 10 months. 

[Sabbath School Instructor. 
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Sunday-School Teachers’ Meeting. 


This meeting may with propriety be called the 
thermometer of Sunday-school teachers’ feelings, 
for when they feel their responsibilities and realize | 
the worth of the immortal soul, these meetings are | 
frequent, and well attended, but where teachers 
are cold, formal, and backward in the discharge | 
of their duties, their meetings are ‘‘ few and far | 
between,” if not entirely neglected. 

Is the employment of a Sabbath-school teacher | 
such as to admit of slothfulness? Sunday-school | 
teachers I appeal to you; shall we make half-way 
work in teaching the immortal mind the truths of! 
the gospel, while we pursue worldly affairs with | 
all our might? shall we neglect this golden oppor- 
tunity afforded us, of directing souls to heaven, | 
choosing rather to grasp after the honors this world 
affords? Ah, no! let us then not forsake our! 
weekly meetings for prayer, consultation, and mu-| 
tual encouragement in this blessed work. Let! 
them bear witness that we are engaged heart and | 
hand in this heavenly enterprise; for if they do 
not this, they will testify against us, that we are 
slothful laborers in the vineyard of our Master. 

When a company of men enter upon any world- 
ly enterprise, they are constantly secking by what 
means they can most promote its prosperity, and 
for this purpose they meet day after day, and week 
after week, and consult and deliberate upon the 
manner in which they can soonest accomplish their 
desired object; and if their schemes are frustra- 
ted, or do not answer the purpose intended, in- 
stead of causing them to despond, or relinquish the 
enterprise, it induces them to put forth greater 





| sand dollars. 





efforts, and calls into exercise, every latent power 
of their minds, to devise some plan by which they 
may succeed in their undertaking. And why 
should not Sunday-school teachers do as much? 
is not the object they have in view as great, as 
glorious? ought they not as earnestly to desire 
that success might crown theirefforts? Isnot the 
immortal soul of infinitely more value than all the 
gold and silver, and treasures of earth? Why 
shall they not then, in humble dependence upon 
God, put forth every effort to increase the pros- 
perity of their schools? 

Look abroad upon our city—see the youth 
growing up in ignorance and profligacy. Do 
teachers feel for them?. let their closets answer, 
Let gps! cage offered at the weekly meetings 
testify, whether or not they long to be the instru- 
ments in God’s haad of converting sinners from 
the errors of their ways. May the time soon 
come, when no teachers will be found, who neg- 
lect to meet weekly with their fellow laborers, to 
pray for the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit upon 
their schools. Then they will be more apt tu do 
their duty, and sinners will be converted, and 
good will be done. Therefore, again I say— 
teachers neglect not the weekly prayer meeting! 
and superintendents, neglect not the weekly prayer 
meeting! if you would keep alive a flame of devo- 
tion in your souls, and have your hearts filled with 
love to God and man.—™. Y. Evangelist. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A Single Cent and Ten Thousand Dollars ! 

At the Sabbath School yesterday, we had for the 
lesson the parable of our Saviour in the 18th chapter 
of Matthew; which was intended doubtless as an 
illustration of the petition, Forgive us our debis, &e. 

Much of the force of this parable is lost in not un- 
derstanding the value of the coins there mentioned, 
According to Calmet, and Barnes, the sum of ten 
thousand talents is, in our money, $15,180,000—fifteen 
millions, one hundred and eighty thousand dollars; the 
hundred pence, about fourteen dollars. 

Now, let us turn to.the parable and read it, putting 
in the above sums instead of those found there. Or, 
if you please, we may read it as follows, for it is sub- 
stantially the same; (the sums stand in the same pro- 
portion :) . 

V. 24. And when he had begun to reckon, one was 
brought unto him which owed him TEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. 

V. 28. But the same servant went out, and found 
one of his fellow servants which owed him ONE CENT, 
and he Jaid hands on him and took him by the throat, 
saying, pay me that thou owest. 

An odious character indeed! Here is a man who 
has just experienced the most wonderful kindness. 

e has been released from the payment of an im- 
mense sum; and himself, wife and children saved 
from becoming slaves. What can he do otherwise 
than let his heart burst forth with gratitude? But no. 
See him. He has met in the street a man who hap- 
pens to owe him, not ten thousand dollars, nor a single 
thousand, but only a single cent! Is it possible, he 
makes an account of that? See him, collaring his 
poor debtor. Hear him, vociferating, Pay me, pay me! 
See him, dragging him without a jot of mercy, and 
plunging him in a dungeon, Horrid! What can be 
blacker than this? 

Reader, thou art the man, if there is any fellow be- 
ing to whom you can say in thought, or word, or ac- 
tion, ‘I forgive him not.’ Isitso? Let it be no lon- 
gerso. Believe the truth, for it is indeed a truth, that 
however great you may have considered the offence, 
itis but asa single cent; while on the other hand, 
you need mercy every day, for many times ten thou- 
Dury anp Interest. 
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THE SHARK, 

They are large and powerful fish, formidable 
from their five rows of teeth, voracious, and sav- 
age. They are marine tigers, and their blood- 
thirsty appetites are attested by the men they have 
devoured. They constantly follow vessels, and 
eat the bodies of those who die from disease, and 
are thrown overboard. The slave-vessels in which 
the poor Africans are transported, are often sur- 
rounded with these creatures. These ships being 
frequently overloaded with unfortunate beings, 




















sickness and death prevail, and the sharks have 
been known to follow them for weeks to feast upon 
the corpses. They do not always swim swiftly, 
and as by a wise provision of nature, they must 
tusn on one side to seize their prey, it frequently 
escapes, if active. The sharks are dull, and are 
easily taken with hooks baited with pork, which 
are seized with avidity. They usually swim inthe 
deep water near the coasts, and are rarely seen 
in the open sea. In the warm latitudes, however, 
they are found at some distance from the shore, 
but most frequently inhabit the bays, where they 
live together, having the same wants, although 
their habits are solitary. Usually they have two 
young ones alive, the flesh of which is hard and 
indigestible. 

The senses of the shark are not acute, but they 
do not travel aione in the sea, being always at- 
tended by small fish called suckers. As these 
cannot follow the shark in its Jong excursions, 
nature has provided them with a flat disk, compos- 
ed of a certain number of layers, so as to form a 
vacuum by which the sucker attaches itself to the 
shark, and thus keeps pace with it. The cele- 
brated naturalist Commerson, who had often seen 
them in company with the shark, says, ‘‘ I had 
always considered the statement in regard to the 
suckers accompanying the shark, as a fable, but 
now having seen them, can no longer doubt it.— 
Why do these small fish accompany this monster? 
We may easily imagine that some of the prey es- 
caping from the shark, is taken by the sucker;— 
this would truly be a singular instinct. ‘tis curi- 
ous that the shark which is very voracious, should 
be annoyed by these attendants, for I have often 
seen five or six aroundthem. Isthen the sucking 
fish useful? Is its sight more penetrating than that 
ofthe shark; Does it warn it of the approach of 
prey? Is it a spy, or only a feeble fish protected 
by a strong one, so as to have nothing to fear from 
its enemies? I have often remarked that when a 
baited hook was thrown overboard, the sucking 
fish examined the pork upon it, and then going to 
the shark, they soon return together. When the 
shark is taken, the sucker follows him until he is 
taken on board the vessel; they then swim away, 
and if there is no other shark near whom they 
can join, they go on the stern of the vessel, where 
they often remain several days, until they have 
better fortune.””—Rousse. 

















THE NURSERY. 


From the S. 8. Record. 
GEORGE AND WILLIAM. 

In one of the towns of Connecticut, lived two 
boys George and William, one eight and the oth- 
er seven years old,—they went to the same school, 
and used to play together every day. William’s 
father was a farmer and lived on a beautiful hill, a 
short distance from the village. 

George’s father was a lawyer, and lived in a 
large white house in the village. This made 
George quite proud—he thought that other children 
were not so good as himself, and déspised them 
because they did not live in so large a house 
as he did. 

_George’s father and mother were very kind to 
him;—but they did not love the Saviour. The 
often told George he must be a good boy—but they 
did not tell him he must be sorry for his sins, and 
love God, and they did not pray that he might be 
a Christian. 

William’s mother was a good woman, and often 
talked to him about God. She told him how wick- 
ed it was to sin against God, and that God was 
angry with the wicked every day. She prayed 
many times every day that William might be a 
good boy and love God. William was a pleasant 
boy—but he did not always obey his parents. He 
loved George, and other boys like him, and would 
sometimes leave his lessons to go and play with 
these bad boys. But when he did so he always 
felt unhappy afterwards, when he thought of what 
he had done. William sometimes thought his 
parents unkind, because they would not permit 








Y\say as George did, ‘‘ what if it is wicked? that | 
But if George had left off 








him to go and play when he should be with his! 


book. 


Father. The wind hzs been extremely violent; 


But when he had learnt his lesson, he | the large peartree inthe Croft is blown down, and 


would say to himself, and sometimes to his parents, | 


John says the thatched roof is nearly stripped from 


‘“*T know I feel happier now, than if I had gwne! offold Edward’s cottage. 


to play—it was wicked for me to feel so unkind} 


Thomas. I am astonished at the great power of 


towards my parents.” ithe wind, From what cause is it produced, father? 


George’s parerts allowed him to go and play 
wheneyer he wished to do so. And do you think 
he loved them any better than William loved his 


Father, Wind may be produced by a variety of 


jeomees: but the most general are these two, heat 
,and cold. 


For, when any part of the air is heated 


father and mother? No; the more they yielded | by the sun, or otherwise, it will swell, and thereby 
to his wishes, the more he would try to displease | affect the adjacent air: and so, by various degrees 


them—and was not sorry for it. 


worse and worse, as he grew older. He loved to 


George grew | of heat in different places, there will arise vatious 
|motions of the air. 


Therefore, wind is only the 


go with the most wicked boys in the place, and air put violently in motion. 


soon learnt to be as wicked as they. He learned 
to lie and swear, and then would try to make others 
as bad as himself. 

One day he said, ‘‘ William, why don't you 
learn to swear and be a man?’’ ‘‘ Because,” said 
William, ‘‘ mother told me it was wicked.”— 
** What if it is wicked,” said George, ‘‘ that don’t 
make any difference.”? A short time after, when 
they were at play with some other boys, George 
began to laugh at William because he would not 
swear. ‘‘ Oh yes,” said he, ‘‘ I know what’s the 
matter—you’re afraid to swear, you’re a deacon.” 
William felt bad to have the boys laugh at him, 
but he knew it was wicked io swear, because God 
has said, ‘* Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh his name in vain.”? Wil- 
liam left the play ground and went home, some- 
times thinking that the other boys were happicr 
than he, because they.could swear, and he was 
afraid, and at other timés he thought, ‘‘ what will 
they do whenthey come to die?”—they cannot go 
to heaven. Then he thought, ‘‘what should I 
doif I should die now?’’—I should have to be with 
such wicked boys always—forever. 

William now began to think of his own wicked- 
ness, how unkind he had been to his parents, how 
often he had grieved them, and how much he had 
sinned against God. 

Thus he waf led by the Holy Spirit to repent of 
his sins, and give himself to God. He is now a 
minister in Connecticut, and some of the children 
who will read this have heard him preach. But 
you will wish to know what became of George; 
he grew worse and worse, till he went to College. 
There his conduct was so bad, the officers fre- 
quently threatened to send himaway. Heisnow 
a poor wretched drunkard, and the last I heard 
from him, he was shut up in a jail for his crimes. 

You see, from this story, my young friends, what 
a blessing if is to have a pious mother. If Wil- 
liam’s mother had not talked with him, and told 
him how wicked it was to swear, and then prayed 
for him, that he might be a good boy, he would 
have gone with George, and would have been 
like him—a wicked unhappy youth, anda misera- 
bleman. Oh! howthankful should children be for 
pious parents, and how careful should they be to 
obey them. 

I presume, that none of the children who read 
this paper, ever swear, but perhaps you may some- 
times hear other children swear. If you do, you 
can tell them this story—and tell them ‘ it is dan- 
gerous as well as wicked.’’ Perhaps they will 


makes no difference.” 
swearing, when William told him it was wicked, 
he might have been a good man, ‘and happy in his 
own house, instead of being s‘ut up in a prison. 
I used to go to school with George and William, 
and I have told this story, my young friends, for 
your benefit. Tue Srory TeLter. 








LEARNING. 


From the London, Chi/d’s Companion. 
CONVERSATION ON THE WIND, 
The wind has been very high to night, (observed 


Mr. F. to his son Thomas one morning in April; ): 
did you hear it blow? 








Thomas. I do not exactly understand how heat 


can produce wind. Perhaps, father, you will 
please to explain it to me in language more easy to 
|iny understanding? : 

| Father. When the air is much heated, it will 
ascend toward the upper part of the atmosphere, * 
and the adjacent air will rush in to supply its place, 
and therefore there will be a stream of air from 
‘all parts towards the place where the heat is.— 
And, hence we see the reason why the air rushes 
in at the key-hole of a door. Walk to the door, 
and hold your hand. Do you feel a current ofair 
press against your hand? 

Thomas. Yes, father, sufficient to extinguish a 
candle, if placed*where my hand is. 

Father. But that current or stream of air, could 
scarcely be perceived, if there was nota fire inthe 
room. So we may take it for granted that the air 
will press towards that part of the world where it 
is most heated. 

Thomas. I have heard people remark, ‘‘ We 
shall have rain, as we can hear Upton S y 
bells ring.”” And, when we hear R L 
bells ring, we always think we shall have dry 
weather: which observations have exceedingly 
puzzled me, how they can possibly be accounted for. 

Faiher. The observations are very just and 
easily explained. Namely, it is the wind conveys 
to us the sound of bells, &c., from a distance; so 
jit depends on which of the four points the wind 
blows from, if we shall have dry weather or wet. 
| Now, Upton $ y is situated due west from 
/hence, and the west wind often blows us rain: be- 
| cause, as it crosses the great Atlantic Ocean, it 
attracts a great quantity of vapours. R——L, is 
| situated nearly east from us. Now, the east wind 
lis the dryest, because it comes across the vast 
continent of Asia, which is but little watered by 
rivers or, seas. 

Thomas. To what cause may we attribute the 
north wind being always the coldest, and the south 
wind being the warmest? 

‘Father. The north wind, coming from the frigid 
zone, over fields of ice and snow, must of course 
}be the coldest. Whilst the south wind blowing 
| from the torrid zone over countries where the sun 
‘is most vertical, must of course be the warmest. 
|Sometimes, these impetuous winds meet, when 
the greatest inconveniences. follow,—tempests, 
thunder, rain, hail, and whirlwind. 

Thomas. Pray what parts of the world are most 
subject to these storms? 

Father. The West Indies; where the storms, 
or rather hurricanes, are the most terrible calami- 
ty to which they are subject from the climate,—- 
This destroys at one stroke, the labors of many 
years, and frustrates the most exalted hopes of 
the planters; and often, just at the moment when 
he thinks himself out of the reach of danger. It is 
a sudden and violent storm of wind, rain, thunder, 
and lightning, attended with a furious swelling of 
the sea, and sometimes with an earthquake ; in 
short, with every circumstance which the elements 
can assemble that is terrible and destructive; first, 
they see as a prelude to the ensuing havoc, whole 
fields of sugar cane whirled into the air, and scat- 
tered over the face ofthe country. The strongest 
trees of the forest, are torn up by the roots, and 
driven about like stubble. Their windmills are 
sweptaway in a moment. Their works, the fixtures, 























Thomas. Yes; the shaking of the window awa- 
kened me. 


the pondrous copper-boilers, and stills of several 


* A thin elastic fluid which surrounds the Earth. 
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hundred weight, are wre 
and battered to pieces. 
tection, the roofs are torn off at one blast, 
the rain, which in an hour rises five feet, 
in upon them with an irresistible violence. How 

rateful ought we be to a kind and beneficent 
Preshbanen, who thus mercifully preserves our 
highly favored land from such awful calamities! 

Yet, my dear boy, storms and tempests are only 
inferior ministers of divine displeasure, the execu- 
tioners of milder indignation. Recollect, that He | 
who holds the raging hurricane in bonds, and, as 
David expresses it, ‘‘ walketh upon the wings of 
the wind;”’ (Psalm civ. 3.) He went, meek and 
gentle like a lamb to the slaughter, for us, and as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened 
not his mouth; instructing us to bear with pa- 
tience and resignation, the various trials and 
difficulties we may be called upon to suffer in 
this world. 


whilst | | 














 BENEVOLENCE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTER FROM MR. BREWER. | 
TO THE CONTRIBUTERS FOR THE LITTLE | 
GREEK PAPER. 
Smyrna, Jury 10th, 1833. 

My Dear Young Friends,—Ljcannot express to 
you how deeply my heartgis affected with the ear- 
lier and later exhibitions of your kindness towards 
myself, and still more with your compassion to- 
wards the destitute youth of these countries. You 
remember it was not many days’ journey from 
where I am now writing, that an apostle reminded 
the good Christians of Ephesus of ‘‘ the words of 
the Lord Jesus, how that he said, it is more bles- 
sed to give thanto receive.” If your contributions 
have been prompted, as I trust in many instances 
they have, by love to the Saviour, and pity such 
as he felt for perishing men, I am sure you must 
have found this declaration to be true. You know 
we ought always to give, not to obtain the praise 
of men, or in any way to please ourselves, but to 
please God and do good. But when we thus do 
our duty, even though it has cost us much self- 
denial, our Heavenly Father has been pleased to 
connect a pleasure with its performance. 

This pleasure, my dear unknown friends, (as 
many of you are,) I hope each of you may have, 
in the benevolent work which you have underta- 
ken of furnishing the neglected youth around me 
with a religious newspaper, as much like your own 
as circumstances will permit. Whenever from 
time to time you set apart of your money for this 
object, think of your precious Saviour, and ask him 
to accept of your thank offering for his great 
goodness to you. 
cast in this region of shadow and death, where 
once in the days of the apostles, the gospel shed 


nched from the ground, | king schools among the.Greeks. I improved the 
Their houses are no pro-| opportunity of presenting him with a file of the 


rushes | to ghese less favored youth. He received it, as 
they would say of a king, very graciously, and 
kindly inquired how long it had been published, 
&c. You know that he is still quite a young man, 
not yet twenty years of age, who has been chosen 
from another country to come and rule over 
Greece. 
king Josiah of old, he may ‘‘ early begin to seek 


Do any of our readers say, Why, it is men who do 
such great wickedness—we children are in no danger 
of it! Perhaps you may be more in danger than you 
are aware. Suppose a large boy should see a small 
boy have a nice hoop, and should ask him to let him 
drive it a little, and then run off with it—or suppose 
a large girl should see a little girl have a pretty doll, 
and ask her to let her look at it, and then run away 
with it—(and such things have been done in Boston) 
would not this be covetousness and robbery, as truly 
wicked in the sight of God, though not of so great 
amount, as the one stated above? And would not the 
injury to the feelings of the children robbed, be as 


ittle paper which your charities have given 


Will you not pray that like the good 


after God?” Continue also to commend to Him, 
whose favor is better than that of any earthly king, 
the Friend of Youth, and its grateful though un- 








Think too of those whose lot is 


worthy Editor, J. Brewer. 











EDITORIAL. 








BEWARE OF COVETOUSNESS. 


Some people have thought that of all the ten com- 
mandments, the last one is the most strict. ‘‘ How 
severe it is,” they say, ‘‘ that we must not even wish 
to possess any thing that belongs to another person.” 
But a circumstance has lately occurred in Lowell, 
which shows in a striking light, the dreadful consequen- 
ces of breaking the tenthcommandment. In the night 
time, there was an alarm of fire, and after the citizens 
were aroused from their beds, it was ascertained to be 
in the store of a man by the name of Whipple. Some 
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great as in the other case? 


Let children observe the rule to do as they would be 
done by, in all cases, and then there will be no danger. 





For the Youth’s Companion—Translated from the Persian. 
The Man that found a Horseshoe. 


A poor man picked up a Horseshoe one day, which 

he carried home, and put by carefully in the cupboard, 

and next morning set busily to work to make a stable 

in front of his house. His neighbor, after watching 
him some time, atlength asked him what he was 
about. “ Why, Pve found a Horseshoe.”’—* Well, 
and what of that?—*‘* Why, perhaps I may pick up 
another to-morrow.”—* Likely enough; but you won't 
want a shed to keep ’em in.”—‘ No; but then you 
see, if I should have the luck to pick up four, who 
knows but some day I may have the good fortune to 
find the horse that belongs to them? so I’m getting a 
stable for him, and next week I mean to lay in some 
hay.”—* I like that indeed! said the neighbor start- 
ing up in a rage; ‘And do you suppose that I’m never 
to be married and settled in life ?,—*I hope you may,” 
said the horse-finder, ‘‘ and that I shall come to the 
wedding; and, by the bye, if you should want my 
horse, you can have it.”—‘* Much obliged to you; but 
suppose I should havea family—do you think your 
horse is to stand there, and kick my poor children when 
they are at play?” And thus they went on disputing 





circumstances led the people to suspect that the fire 
was not accidental—it was found that the goods were 
insured, and Whipple was suspected of setting the 


store on fire with his own hands. The next morning 
he was found drowned in the Canal, and a few days 
after, his goods were found in trunks in a shed in 
Woburn. It was also ascertained, thata man who 
answered his description, had taken a horse and wag- 
gon from Boston, in the evening, left the goods in the 
shed, and returned the waggon, with the horse greatly 
fatigued in the morning. 

These circumstances lead the public generally to 
believe that Whipple in order to obtain from the In- 
surance offices the amount of money which they had 
insured, and yet retain his goods, had taken the prop- 
erty from the store and set it on fire in the night, in 
hopes not to be discovered; but hearing the rumors 
against him, and fearing detection, his conscience accu- 





sing him, his guilt was more than he could bear, and 
therefore, to escape punishment here for his crime, he 
madly and foolishly destroyed his life, and thus rushed 
into the presence of his offended God, with the addi- 
tional guilt of murder on his soul! 
Now, the Bible says, ** thou shalt not kill.” Itis as 
uch a breach of this Law for a man to take his own 
=e 7 : ; ? | }ife, as that of his neighbor; and as he renders it im- 
ie Sees oe See ee ae pesiible to repent of this sin, by allowing himself no 


worthy of your patronage. I consider it now as a | 

thing settled, that you will continue to sustain it |SP8ce for repentance, there appears no hope of the 
from year to year, and when I shall be somewhat | §!vation of the self-murderer. ‘‘ No murderer hath 
released, as | hope to be before long, from my | eternal life abiding in him.” I John; iii. 15. 
present too exhausting labors for my own support, | What an awful degree of guilt and misery resulted 
trust to present it to you every week” more care-| from the mere wish of Whipple to obtain a few hun- 
fully and usefully prepared. I must not however, | dred dollars unjustly, Is not covetuousness, therefore, 
conceal from you that very few children and youth | , dangerous, a dreadful sin? We hope our young 


here are both able and willing to pay for the pa-| readers will remember this case, and check the first 
per, and the Editor of your own paper will tell 


you that it will take a great deal of money even 
more than the 200 dollars which you have con- 
tributed this year, to publish it weekly. 

One word and I must close for this time. 


its meridian splendors. Alas, alas, my dear friends, 
there are still but few, very few in all these lands 
who like Timothy of old, ‘‘from a child have known 
the holy Scriptures, that are able to make them 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 
You wil) be glad to hear, that notwithstanding 
the obstacles which we have had to encounter, |\ 




















rising desire to obtain unjustly the property of another. 
However artfully a wicked plan may be contrived, it 
is almost sure to be discovered—and if it is not, think 
A of the accusing conscience, and the dread of discovery, 


few days ago, when the young King of Greece | which always attends the most successful schome of 


about the horse and the children, till from words they 
came to blows; when the constable interfering, put 
them both into the stocks, where he left them to wash 
their bruises with vinegar, and cure their folly by 
repentance. 

his is no uncommon case with many who think 
themselves wiser; thousands are daily wasting their 
strength and time in laboring about improbabilities, or 
quarrelling about consequences which will never exist 
but in their own imagination. 








POETRY. 








THE ORPHAN GIRL, - 
I have no mother !—for she died 
When I was very young; 
But her memory still around my heart, 
Like morning mist has hung. 
They tell me of an angel form, 
That watch’d me while I slept; 
And of a soft and gentle shand, 
That wiped the tear I wept; 
And that same hand that held my own, 
When I began to walk, 
And the joy that sparkled in her eyes, 
When first I tried to talk— 


For they say that mother’s heart is pleased 
When infant charms expand— 
I wonder if she thinks of me 
In that bright happy land; 
For I know she is in heaven now— 
That holy place of rest— 
For she was always good to me, 
And the good alone are blest. 
I remember, too, when I was ill, 
She kissed my burning brow, 
And the tear that fell upon my cheek— 
I think I feel it now. 
And I have still some little books 
She learn’d me how to spell, 
And the chiding or the kiss she gave, 
I still remember well. 
And then she used to kneel with me, 
And teach me how to pray, 
And raise my little hands to heaven, 
And tell me what to say. 
Oh, mother! mother! in my heart 
Thy image still shall be, 





was on a visit to Smyrna, I had occasion to call|villany! Remember, too, that there is an WAll-Seeing 
on him with some other missionaries who are ma- Eye from which nothing can be hid. 





And I will hope in heaven at last, 
That I smaay meet with thee. 





